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The Library World May, 1935 
Editorial 


SomE years ago a saying was current that when two English librarians met they talked 
classification, but when two American librarians met they talked publicity. Perhaps the 
long-held opinion that Americans are necessarily good business men has been somewhat 
discounted by the state of their country financially at the present moment. But on the whole 
they are probably the best business people still inhabiting this planet. It was natural, therefore, 
that what was apparently the main interest of the American librarian should in time become a 
very substantial interest of his English brother. It is a good thing at intervals to review the 
manner and methods of our publicity, to see if they are in keeping with the needs and with 
the spirit of the time. There is the publicity which is good, which is necessary ; there is also 
the publicity which is ostentatious, vulgar and in the end misses its aim. There is also a very 
definite danger of overdoing publicity. Those libraries which are one mass of posters, 
advertisements, admonitions, and other notices, suffer from the public negle& of them all. 
What the librarian who uses publicity methods has to do is to study the current psychology 
of his readers, and to adapt his posters and publications—indeed all his methods—to harmonise 
with that psychology. 


* * * * * 


The history of the library bulletin as a means of publicity is an interesting one. It probably 
began with the Quarterly Guide issued by J. D. Brown at Finsbury in the gos, although the 
Nottingham Library Bulletin, inaugurated by the late J. Potter Briscoe, has perhaps almost as 
long an existence. The Croydon Reader’s Index dates from the year 1899. The aim of these 
bulletins was, and Still is, to be a serial catalogue of the books added to the libraries. Now-a- 
days a school of bulletin-publishing librarians—if it can be called a school—has risen, who hold 
that the bulletin is merely a means of light and bright advertisment for particular books or 
particular activities. There is room for both kinds, of course ; but it is certainly a primary duty 
of the librarian to produce some form of catalogue by which his readers can determine what 
books there are to be borrowed and consulted. If the librarian finds that a manuscript or 
other complete catalogue in the library is efficient and sufficient, well and good. It is quite 
possible that he may do so, because many librarians have found that if they do publish bulletins 
of additions they are not used to anything like the extent which some people imagine ; the 
modern reader appears to prefer paragraphs to anything longer. It is, however, impossible 
to lay down rules for so simple a thing as a library bulletin. There can be no objeétion to any 
librarian publishing anything that will induce the further use of books, and if he calls it a 
bulletin, no-one can say that it is not. So far, it must be admitted, those librarians who 
have put themselves forward as literary guides and critics have not always succeeded in 
that art. * * * * * * 


One of the difficulties of modern library publicity work has been the attempt by some 
people to urge upon librarians the use of new and bizarre type-faces. These are all very well 
in advertisements, but in the printing of literary matter the types to which people are more 

erally accustomed are probably the better ones to use. Good printing is an essential. No 
ibrarian in his senses would negleét so potent an aid to the attra@tiveness of the matter which 
he wishes the public to read ; but that is a far different thing from type-faces which are so 
novel that they almost blind the reader when he looks at them, as has been the case in at least 
One annual report for example that has been before us lately. 


* * * * * * 
Every library should be the centre of the mind-aétivity of its town. This can be carried 


Out only by the use of publicity programmes of various kinds. Posters of all societies whatso- 
ever, helping forward the artistic and intellectual life of the town, should be welcomed and 
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displayed if it is at all possible. Many libraries have no room for this sort of thing, or have 
inadequate room. It is a question whether or not there should be definite poster-display space 
provided in every library. Akin to this, is the “ Public Events Diary” which is maintained 

y some librarians. This is the ordinary large diary in which readers who are organising 
leétures or other events are invited to enter particulars of them. The diary is made available 
to all comers, and it enables those who are arranging meetings to avoid clashing with others, 
and is also a source of invitation for those who wish to attend them. A form of poster that 
we have seen effectively displayed in a library is a weekly calendar, showing under each day 
the events that are taking place in an active public library, such as talks, exhibitions, story 
hours, meetings of foreign language clubs and other local societies. The idea in smaller 
libraries could be expanded in order to take in all the events germane to the work of the 
library taking place in the town. It would be a great convenience to the average reader 
coming to his public library to be able to learn what concert, play, lecture, or other meeting 
he could attend on any day. It should not be a difficult thing to carry out, and would be one 
produétive of good results, we are sure. No poster can be put up which advertises a particular 
sect or political party, or indulges in controversy of any kind. As for the physical charaéter of 
the poster, it should be itself in good taste. The old posters made of brown paper and chalk, or 
scrawled in ungainly letters on white paper, will not do for twentieth century libraries. There 
are excellent books on the art of lettering, and there are inexpensive lettering sets to be bought. 
It is well if the library staff itself learns to produce posters oF some artistic quality. 

* * * * * * 


Excellent publicity is that given through library letures, reading circles, dramatic 
performances, and other functions in the libraries or in other parts of the town. At each of 
these, lists of books should be distributed to the audiences, or if a lantern is used, a lantern 
slide showing the titles of books on the subject of the evening should be displayed. With a 
little persuasion lecturers at events which have no direét connexion with the library can be 
induced to use such lantern slides at the beginning—which is best—or at the end of their 
le€&tures. The question of lectures and other meetings, however, is not specially the one with 
which we are concerned in this number. 

* * * * * * 

Ultimately, the best form of publicity is the well-stored book-shelf. Frank Pacy was not 
altogether wrong when he said that all the light and beauty we require in libraries should come 
from the books on our shelves. That is one of those picturesque exaggerations which have a 
definite value for a thinking man. It merely means that the best publicity, however well- 
direéted, will fall short of its effect if it is not backed by that book service which is the ultimate 
rsa tt of all libraries. We all have memories of telling school-children to come to the 
ibraries to supplement their lessons, and of the class of forty children who descended upon the 
library all asking for books on Julius Caesar at the same time. Money spent on publicity 
which ought to be spent upon books is money ill-spent. This is only a plea for a prudent 
consideration of the subjeét. Even a small stock can be advertised if the advertisement is 
done with discretion, and excellent results will ensue. The whole purpose of publicity is to 
make the library a live, growing and attractive centre for the people of its distri. The annual 
report is one of the best modes of publicity. It can be done in the somewhat encyclopaedic 
literary form which Croydon is alleged to have inaugurated some years ago when Mr. Jast 
was in charge. That type of report is much like that of the American libraries. From Toronto 
has come a modified form of report, a small pamphlet, giving the salient facts of the year’s 
working in a form that he who runs may read. The value of the shorter form of report over 
the large one, is that it can be broadcast by the thousand, while of the average annual report 
a few reprints of a rather severe andsometimes indigestible document presented to the town 
council are all that can usually be afforded. These are necessary under the bye-laws of some 
towns, but are otherwise of limited publicity value. At this time of the year, when many 
librarians are making preliminary sketches for their annual reports, this matter might well 
bear thinking about. 
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Literary Publicity in Public Libraries 


By W. B. Stevenson (Hendon Public Libraries). 


PERHAPS it should be said at once that this title is by way of being a misnomer: eighty 
per cent. of library publications are far from “ literary,” if by this word we mean examples 
of style and craftsmanship : while a similar percentage are not “ publicity,” for the essence of 
publicity is attraction ; good printing and papers, interesting notes and headings are still the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Our publications can roughly be divided into four categories : the handbook, the report, 
the bulletin, and the booklist. 


The handbook has been negletted by the majority of libraries ; perhaps for lack of funds ; 
unwisely, for it is a valuable means of publicity. An introduétion to the library for the potential 
reader, showing the scope of its collection, the use of the catalogues and the various depart- 
ments, and the aids to the student. If well written and produced, such an introduétion will 
make the library better used and known. Afew good examples of handbooks come to mind: 
an attractive booklet from Leeds (home of good publicity) “ Introducing the Hunslet Branch 
library ” ; this pamphlet was made up to resemble a book, and its purpose was obvious—the 
outside made one want to look inside. Leyton produced another handbook “ About your 
library ” on the same lines—well written, brief and interesting. Everything is in favour of 
this method—the “ puff preliminary.” 

Then the Report: how many readers does this bring to the library ? How many does 
it keep away ? Are any reports passed from one reader to another because they are interesting ? 
Are not threequarters of them uniformly repellent, stodgy,and examples of “official” writing 
at its worst ? We have still much to learn -_ American reports : some of the better ones 
over there are excellent examples of the intimate style, without the loss of that dignity which 
is still assumed to be necessary in all official publications. Then the form that our reports 
take! With all the resources of the modern typographer, we produce dull printing and 
duller papers. Let us admit that the heraldic devices of most boroughs would mar any cover : 
but we can relegate them to a back page ; there is no excuse for the mixtures of types so often 
found, the ugly type faces, the so-called “‘ ornamental” borders, and such atrocities. There 
are a few — that can be held up as examples : probably the best of them is “ Reading in 
Bristol.” The printing is good ; the text is interesting ; there are not too many Statistics. Yet 
there are dozens of dignified mediocrities, and the rest badly printed and written. 

With the Bulletin we come to a publication that has improved tremendously within recent 
years. Perhaps the Report is not meant to attraét—at any rate bulletins are becoming more 
interesting. There is still one blot on most of them, however, those hideous advertisements. 
Smudgy blocks of the local gasworks and illustrations of baby carriages and suites of furniture 
intersperse the text with dreadful effect. And the list of additions fetish dies hard: such endless 
lists : with ridiculous annotations (“‘ Author is a past president of the Licensed Vi€tuallers’ 
Association”’) ; they still drag their dreary way through too many of our quarterly bulletins. 
Have we learned nothing from modern advertising ? Need advertisements be so ugly ? Lists 
of additions need not include everything : annotations need not be purely informative ; they 
can be critical. There are numbers of bulletins that are done well: Coventry produces its 

uarterly with dignity and interest ; Southport has made an effort to subdue the advertisers ; 
eSterfield have a capacity for taking pains. But and let us try to forget 
such monstrosities | 

The booklist is generally a publication of which the library may be proud. Modern types, 
good printing and attractively coloured papers are all to be found. Many libraries, however, 
still produce lists of thirty or forty titles without annotation or sub-headings, and call a “‘ sele& 
list” what is merely a reprint of a seétion of the class catalogue. But good lists multiply 
themselves. The attractive pamphlets from Bristol, the “ Books of the Year ” lists from Leeds, 
brief titles without annotations, but excellently printed; Sheffield’s Commercial Library 
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bulletins, pure information, but well presented; Finchley’s “ New Books” on brilliant 

pers, with equally brilliant sub-headings. Last of all, and deserving of a paragraph to itself, 
Bethnal Green’s “ Books of the Year,” with its modern cover, and the unique notes by 
Mr. Snaith. We can do this thing well if we want to, but there are still too many failures in 
printing and annotation. A we pe list is better than a badly printed one : witness Middles- 
borough’s “ Our Physical World,” with its narrative style, and the lists from Mansfield, designed 
with taste and discretion. 

Lastly there is one example of a co-operative bulletin, the A.A.L. Recommended Books. 
This is a list of ten good books suitable for all libraries, published monthly. The annotations 
are written interestingly, and give an idea of the book’s scope. The list is well printed ; 
although it is short and cannot include any technical books, it is a beginning, and is deserving 
of support. 

To sum up: it will be seen that all our failures are due to lack of thought, and no real 
idea of what is publicity. We have thousands of interesting books in our libraries, and it 
should be our objeét to “ sell” them to the public. We should be able to make our reports, 
bulletins and lists into “news.” As a recent writer in the Bookse/ler pointed out, books should 
be as familiar as other commercial commodities. ‘‘ Beer is best”’—why not “ Books are 
better ” ? 


The Reading List 


By E. R. McCotviw (Librarian, The Polytechnic, W.). 


Pusuicrty to be of the greatest value must be both direé in its appeal and attractive in its 
representation. The seleé reading list is an admirable form of propaganda for libraries. 
Appealing to enthusiasts, by its specialisation of subject, and yet attracting a wider circle by 
its smallness of compact. This has always been recognised by librarians, and the typed and 
duplicated list of books on the subjects of lectures, readings, special displays, centenaries, etc., 
has for long been a regular feature of public library work. Within recent years the librarian 
has become alive to the greatly enhanced attractiveness of printed as opposed to typescript, 
and with the improvement in library finances many useful and well produced lists have 
appeared. A brief description of some points to be considered in preparing lists, and an 
examination of some recent lists may be useful. 

Considering firstly, the contents or information given seleé& book lists can be divided into 
two kinds, those giving simply a list of books available with no annotations or descriptive 
matter, and those lists written by, or ‘vith introductions by, authorities on their special 
subjeéts. These latter are really brief guides to the literature of their subjects. The two types 
of list appeal to different kinds of readers. The student of a subj& will often find the brief list 
of just as much value or more, than the detailed guide ; as all he requires to know is what 
books on his subjeé& are available. On the other hand, the general reader wil! often be 
attracted to the study of a subject by the perusal of a detailed list such as those issued by 
Leeds Public Libraries, whereas the simple list would have left him cold. There is room then 
for both types of list. 

In compiling either kind it is well to remember that the list is not a catalogue. Its aim is 
to give in an attractive form particulars of the most important books in the library on the 
subje&. A rule should be made to exclude all old books—and by old I mean those published 
over ten years ago—unless the work is a recognised classic, such as for example Frazer’s Golden 
Bough. 1n lists on certain subjeés such qs literature and the fine arts—where it is our perspective 
rather than our knowledge which changes—older books should be included, and in the 
other direétion in lists on such subjects as “ Wireless ” and “ Advertising,” where advances 
in knowledge and technique are taking place every year, books over three or four years old 
should not be included. In all entries the date of publication should be given, and it is also 
useful to give publisher and price. 
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Turning to the format of the list. It is a truism of advertising that a good thing is 
its own advertisement, so as the purpose of the list is to attraé attention it should be well 
printed in good , on good paper and (with the exception of the small folder type of list 
mentioned below) have a stiff coloured cover. The size should not be more than 8 inches by 
6 inches, and contain more than a dozen to twenty pages for the simple list, or twenty to 
forty pages for the list with explanatory material. Care should be taken that the printed page 
is not given too heavy a look, is not too crowded. Good margins should be left at the top and 
bottom and sides of the page, remembering that a page that is set “ cramped ” full is difficult 
to read. It is not necessary to have the authors names in heavier type, often the same prominence 
and a better printed page can be obtained by the use of capitals and careful spacing. Avoid a 
too minute type for your annotations, as in so many library bulletins ; if it is difficult to read 
it will be left, and so the whole work will be wasted. 


Considering some seleé& lists published by public libraries in recent years first place must 
be given to the books lists issued by the Leeds Public Libraries. These booklists, with the 
general title of ‘‘ What Is Read Series,” all have introductions by authorities on their respective 
subjects and extend to 30—40 pages. The following have been issued: What to Read on 
Psychology, by W. McDougall; Philosophy, by C. Delisle Burns; Biology, by W. J. Dakin; 
Citizenship, by Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher ; English Economic History, by G. D. H. Cole, who 
has also done one on Economic Problems of To-day and To-morrow ; Evolution and Zoology, by 
J. Arthur Thomson ; Modern History, by Sit C. Grant Robertson; The Evolution of Music, 
by Ernest Newman ; Education, by Sit John Adams; English Drama, by Allardyce Nicoll, 
and Geography, by J. F. Unstead. It is not every library that is able to call in the services of 
such a notable group of writers as Leeds has done, and so there is a lot to be said for the 
preparation and distribution of such lists by a central or regional authority. Anyhow, the 
lists stand as the high-water mark of special guides issued for public library use. The Leeds 
Public Libraries, who since the depression have published none of these special guides, have 
issued every month from the Commercial and Technical Library of books, lists likely to interest 
the business man. The last one issued was Modern Books for Business Builders. They are bright 
and attractively produced. Another important list of the “ guide” type is that on Science and 
Its Applications, issued by the Leicester Public Libraries. The list is a long one, extending to 
65 pages, counting the subject index. The term Science has been taken in its widest meaning, 
and books on psychology, geology, and engineering are included. The arrangement is soot 
but it is a pity that fewer books were not included, and annotations given. 


The simple list of books is well represented by the list Art Appreciation issued by the 
Bristol Public Libraries. It was issued in connection with the series of broadcast talks given 
by Eric Newton on “ The Artist and His Public.” Like all Bristol lists it gives a wide 
field of choice, and in this instance the specially recommended books are starred. 


Another good list is that issued by the Bethnal Green Public Libraries on Furniture. 
Furniture, as most people know, is the main trade of Bethnal Green, there being no fewer 
than seven hundred firms conneéted with it, and its allied industries in the Borough, and the 
list is a thoroughly comprehensive one. 


Another style of list which should be popular, as it is comparatively cheap to print and 
very handy in format, is that of the folded sheet, such as is issued by Finchley Public Library, 
and Hendon Public Library. In size it is about 5 inches by 34 inches, and it is printed on a 
stiff coloured paper. It is folded twice, giving six leaves, on one of which is the title, particulars 
of library, etc. Particulars of from thirty to sixty books can be given. 


I have only mentioned two or three of the kinds of lists issued to-day. This making of 
our stock known is an all important work of the librarian. If it is essential that a librarian 
should know fully his own book stock, it is only that he may pass the knowledge on to the 
general public, and so ensure proper use of his library without which it is of no value. 
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Contact Makers 
By A. Sorru (Librarian, Gilstrap Public Library, Newark). 


Tue subject of Library publicity is one approached, in some cases, with enthusiasm on all 
scores—in some cases with enthusiasm in certain direétions and in others with a carelessness 
akin to apathy. To have 25 per cent. of the population active members of the library is regarded 
as effective. Why? The acceptance of any definite percentage of the population means that 
the interest of that number only has been tapped. A great number of the remaining 75 per 
cent. should be obtainable by a more definite analysis of the types and their charaéteristics. 


The Librarian who is able, by the personal touch, to enter enthusiastically into the 
interests of other people can always make a contaét between those uncharted interests and the 
library. He will realise at the outset the need for keenness in things other than his own 
particular work as an inside manager. A good listener is always a very welcome friend and, if 
a librarian hears as much as he can of the desires and responses of his people, he will know 
how to lay those lines along which contaé& can be made with the library. HE Must FIRST 
KNOW THE FOCUS POINT OF INTEREST THAT WILL COMMAND ATTENTION. 


The field of labour can first be explored through the press. There are so many topics 
upon which short news items can be given—not the library-boosting sort of note but one 
which will touch a special interest and bring the socket for the pies a little nearer. Records of 
the reaction to these news items will act as splendid guides to further activities along the lines 
of personal talks. These records will never lead the librarian to seek the support of the man 
in the street by expressions on “ Salesmanship and Display ” but together with conversations 
in the library with some readers they will lead to a very pleasant evening’s talk to young 
business men, enthusiastic in their search for combined efficiency. No subjeé is interesting in 
itself. Only in those who possess some gift, which will respond to the stimulus of a natural 
tendency, will interest lead to attention. The success of the contaé& depends entirely upon the 
choice of subjeé& and the method of approach. Inrergsr is the key to the switch. 


No librarian objects to this form of publicity outside the library—it is dignified and in 
— keeping with his own ideas of his profession, but how sadly do many fail simply 
cause they insist on dragging the Public Library Service limelight across the Stage, so 
splendidly set for other lights. The very faét that a librarian can write and talk, rationally and 
amiably, on subjects which other people are able to discuss, and listen intently to contributions 
to the subjeé by residents in his town, will do more—unconsciously—for the wider use of 
his library than the boosting kind of talk. 


There are, of course, occasions when a talk on library matters is desirable. It would be 
interesting to know how many talks have been given under the title ‘‘ Behind the scenes ina 
Public Library ”—the presentation—the immediate response and the ultimate effe&. Such a 
talk can be made light enough to appear entertaining—it should produce a very wholesome 
respeét for the work in a library. How many have talked of the work in a heavy, academical 
way and spoiled the whole purpose of this outside publicity ! 


A great deal has been said and written about book displays inside the library—too much 
has been said and written and too little attention paid to the a€tual display. Very little informa- 
tion, however, has been obtainable regarding “ external” book displays. A few recently built 
libraries have been provided with tiny windows on either side of the entrance for an exhibition 
of books. In a few the librarian has displayed book covers in low windows on the Street 
frontage but how many attempts have been made to use a large window in the shopping centre 
of the town ? The Corporation Gas or Electricity showroom windows offer obniaiile scope 
for co-operation between one department and another. 


When a public library service has just been reorganised and extended an exhibition of 
books rather more informative than.a pure book display aéts as a most profitable publicity 
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agent. Any fresh development in the service soon becomes well known by this outside os 
From time to time the public mind does need a refresher—if members do not see a 
number of new books aétually on the shelves of the library the wrong conclusion is usually 
drawn—and for this purpose a rather more decorative display is most effective. 

The label at the top of the window need only be THE Pusiic Lrsrary. The public 
library in the shopping centre—its recent acquisitions displayed by the use of book jackets, 
duplicate copies of which will gladly be supplied by publishers. Inside the showroom — 
colleagués distribute forms ont booklists. If the Corporation showrooms are not avai a 
friendly tradesman will offer the necessary facilities. 

The use of posters outside the library is still objeétionable to many. Others believe in it 
but do not employ the method to any great extent. This is due entirely to the fa& that no 
public library poster has yet been designed upon which any psychological study has been 
made. Poster designs and various forms of display are used inside libraries. They can be used 
outside with equal success if the right design be obtained. Such posters as that employed by 
Palm Olive Soap, with its intimate slogan, a re a great success. They have, as their focus-point 
of interest, an instinctive tendency—in this p articular case a desire on the part of every woman 
to have a beautiful complexion. 

It is surely an admission of failure when no comparably successful er Or posters can 
be produced for public libraries. It is not enough that Brangwyn should draw one—it is not 
enough that it should be designed by a librarian—unless he can_find focus-points of interest 
upon which to build. What are the peculiar characteristics of a public library, calling upon 
instinctive tendencies ? Is there onE ? If so, that must be the basis of the poster. If there are 
more than one, then only a series of posters will meet that need. 

A really serious effort should be-made to produce a poster, or posters, worthy of the 
service and, in seeking information for its magnetism, the services should be obtained of men 
who understand the mental aétions and reaétions of both individuals and groups of individuals. 
Some of these men know the library service—there is the fount of wisdom. 


Illustrated Bulletins 
By L. MonraGue Harrop (Croydon Public Libraries). 


Do librarians who are responsible for the produétion of library bulletins really appreciate the 
value of illustrations ? They know that if children have the choice of two books, one illustrated 
and the other without illustrations, they will choose the illustrated one, and that adults are 
little different from children in this respe&. The illustrated periodicals are always the mos 
used ones. Yet so many bulletins are hardly more attractive than auctioneers’ catalogues. 

About a quarter of the bulletins published have one illustration facing the first , but 
these cannot be termed “ illustrated ” in the magazine sense, although stri€tly speaking they 
can be so described. 

Seeing that library bulletins deal ifically with books, authors, and local history, the 
most suitable illustrations are those dealing with a place or person conneéted with either an 
article or book mentioned in the bulletin. The usual block for this purpose is the half-tone; 
but these are very expensive, and unless there is a possibility of using them again, mos 
librarians hesitate to have them made. Line blocks are cheaper, but the illustrations suitable 
for reproduction by this means are fewer. It is possible of course to borrow blocks of both 
kinds ; authors and publishers who realise that the use of an illustration will draw attention 
to themselves or their books are usually not unreasonable when approached in this matter. 
Some years ago, the bulletin which most drew the reader’s attention, did so entirely because 
of its numerous illustrations—they almost caused one to ignore the poor produétion which 
charaéterised the bulletin. When particular authors or books are featured, this method can 
be adopted very satisfactorily and e¢onomically. 
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Where libraries, museums, and art galleries are under one management, an illustrated 
bulletin is really essential and the cost of making blocks is not so decisive a factor. 


The cover of a bulletin needs careful consideration. Readers must not be warded off 
material by an unattractive cover: it must arouse their interest. A casual glance at a 
number of moderg bulletin covers is sufficient to indicate what is—and what is not—desirable. 
The simple dignity of the Norwich and Coventry covers tempts one to look inside. If the 
services of a competent artist cannot be obtained, it is far better to rely on the typographical 
lay-out of a good modern printer. 


This question of cost is the only one which seriously hinders the more extensive use of 
illustrations—but why should there be so much insistence on the extra cost of produétion 
when the result js going to make so great a difference to the reception of the library’s greatest 
piece of dire& publicity ? The solid meat of the average bulletin needs to be lightened, 
and the results amply repay the money or time spent in making or borrowing blocks. 

The desirability of using illustrations for particular bulletins can be decided by asking the 
following questions: Does the bulletin exist merely to provide printed entries for the 
catalogue ? or is it of equal value as a means of communicating with the majority of borrowers 
who prefer not to make personal contaéts with the staff ? If the former is the main purpose of 
its existence, then articles, notes and news about books and libraries, illustrations, etc., are 
superflous. But if the latter, then whatever is provided should be made interesting and 
attractive, always bearing in mind that the chief thing is to interest the casual reader, who may 
become, by this means, a valuable member of the library. (A reader who is sufficiently 
interested to look through a bulletin is of more value than one who ignores it.) In this case 
cost would be a secondary consideration: a ship is not worth spoiling for the sake of a 
hap’orth of tar. And no charge should be made for it: an advertiser always pays for his 
advertisements. 

Poster PuBLiciry. 


As a whole we librarians are apathetic towards dire¢tly advertising our libraries. But 
why should we be ? The Parks Superintendent advertises the bands which play in his recreation 
unds, the Tramway Manager advertises his trams, the Borough Engineer advises us to 
as our refuse and save the rates, and the Chief Eleétrical Engineer is never slow in urging 
us to consume more eleétricity (and each of these considers the library a suitable centre for 
advertising his own department) so why should not the librarian urge people to use more 
books ? The scornful may hold up their hands in horror at the thought of being brought so 
low, but considering the matter from the very lowest aspe&, what about those thousands of 
issues they have lost this year ? Surely they will do their utmost to maintain their maximum 
output. Considering it from its oe = their aim is to disseminate knowledge, and no 
method which can be nobly used should be turned down. Advertising is an honourable 
profession. 

It is true that a library’s best advertisement is’a satisfied reader, but the 15—z2o0 per cent. in 
this happy state cannot be relied on to reach the remainder and urge them to become borrowers. 
It is part of the library’s work to do that. Once a sound initial stock has been obtained it is of 
no use to sit still and wait for borrowers to come. That would be like making a patent food 
(or any other commodity for that matter), persuading all the suitable shops to stock it, and then 
expe& it to become popular without judicious advertisement. Big businesses have been 
built up on best quality goods and fine service, well-advertised. 

Whatever indire&t media are used outside the library, or direé& inside, there is always a 
large percentage of the public which is not reached, and dire& poster advertising seems to be 
the only method of getting into touch with this seétion of the population. 

Again cost may be the bugbear. But much can be done in this direction with only a little 
expenditure. A library situated on a busy road is the best place for inexpensive dire& 
advertising, and if it is on a main road, it can be used to advertise libraries in general, and not 
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only itself in particular. A notice board of good design and illuminated at night, made in oak 
or teak about 4 feet by 3 feet 6 inches can be fixed to the wall and on this can be pasted snappy 
notices such as the following (made on white or tinted paper by an assistant using a lettering- 
pen or brush and coloured waterproof poster inks) : “ We stock 9,500 novels of all sorts to 
suit all tastes,” “Edgar Wallace to Virginia Woolf—we have them all,” “10,000 people find 
it worth while to use this library—are you one of them ?” “ Make your werk easier and more 
skilful, books will help you,” “‘ We stock the best books for children,” “ Busy men and 
women need relaxation—read a good novel from your public library,” ‘“‘ The public library 
provides books for recreation wal study,” “‘ The modern citizen’s privilege—to borrow freely 
the best books from his public library.” If there is a member of the staff with artistic 
tendencies, suitable drawings can be made on some of the scantily-worded notices. 


If no such site is available, the next best thing is to try and borrow space from another 
municipal department, or to use hand-written or printed notices on hoardings—but this is a 
much more costly business. 

Where this scheme has been adopted, it has been of definite value, although it is difficult 
to assess it exactly. Now that library services have improved so much all over the country, 
and are still improving, the present might be a suitable time to consider the launching of a 
national campaign: a series of 8 or 10 posters displayed on hoardings and changed every 
fortnight, culminating in a Public Library Book Week. 


Book Labels and Publicity 


By J. WurrexHouse SHaw (Sheffield Public Libraries). 


Lrsrary books in the past have been very ugly things. It is only recently, under the influence 
of a vague and disturbing force called “ Modern librarianship,” that they have begun to 
emerge from the slough of despond denoted by the term “ library style binding.” It is well 
that this should be so, for in the old days people often hesitated to read our books in public 
vehicles and places owing to their bad appearance. One is pleased to note that the heavy, 
black binding, with the spine littered with complicated and for the most part incomprehensible 
classification symbols, in gold leaf, is at last disappearing. In its place come more cheerful 
and colourful articles, much less solid and substantial than the weighty tomes of the 
nineties era, but with infinitely greater visual appeal. 

Another occasion for optimism and rejoicing is the faét that we no longer cover every 
second page and every plate of our books with a heavy Indian ink stamp. Library authorities 
no longer distribute their marks of ownership over their stock in the same loving and lavish 
way that the government used to distribute broad arrows over a convitt’s clothing. The 
genteel and unobtrusive embossing stamp is all that remains, in many cases, and frequently 
even this is dispensed with. 

The front end-papers, however, are as unsightly as ever. On opening the front boards 
of any public library book one is horrified by the unsightly dingy blue or buff label, book 
pocket and untidy date sheet. Why, in heaven’s name, do we disfigure good, pleasant and 
precious books in this manner? This unimaginative list of rules and regulations, cautions 
and prohibitions plastered over pleasant marbled and pictorial endpapers represents the 
official mind at its worst. 

When even the jam manufaéturer knows the value of a bright and pretty label on his 
jam jars, it is hard to understand why we should issue books so dismally disfigured. Yet, 
apart from a few William Morris-like municipal crests inside Reference Library books, art 
of any kind and the average library book label are as far apart as the poles. The label of a 
library book should be an example to all of clean, simple and dignified printing and design. 
The colours chosen should be bright and cheerful yellows, pleasant pinks and greens. The 
lay-out should be balanced and harmonious, so that it will give satisfaCtion, not irritation, to 
the beholder. The legend should be as short as possible, so that type can be large and spacing 
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generous. Altogether, the label should be an ornament to the book, bright, cheerful and 
colourful, and every bit as welcome as a private book plate. 

The book card pocket and the date sheet appear to be unavoidable evils with present 
charging systems. They do not, however, improve the appearance of the book. Indeed, one 
has heard of impecunious but nevertheless fastidious junior assistants being driven to buy all 
their reading matter because they were absolutely weary of every book they opened bearing 
those dreary appendages, label, pocket and date sheet. Since many find them so objectionable 
one wonders why the members of this unholy trinity are always placed together right at the 
very front of the book. Why not remove the pocket and date sheet to the back of the book ? 
Here they would be just as convenient for charging and discharging and not nearly so 
conspicuous, while without them the label at the Bont would be seen to much better 
advantage. 

One doubts if it is absolutely necessary or desirable that this label should be devoted 
entirely to rules and regulations. These form such an unprepossessing mass of small type, 
paragraphs and sub-sections that one doubts if anyone ever troubles to read them at all. The 
rules and red-tape could be transferred to a separate folder or broadsheet to be presented to 
all on joining the library, and the space thus saved could be put to excellent use for publicity 
purposes. One fails to see why the book label should not consist of attractive pictorial designs, 
combined with touching appeals to read more non-fiction, or heart to heart talks to ambitious 
young machine minders on “ How to use the technical library.” 


There are plenty of precedents for such an idea. Publicity experts to-day use the most 
ingenious and minute methods of conveying and reiterating their message. One has only to 
think of the remarkable little split railway ticket containing a slip setting forth the virtues of 
somebody’s toothpaste. In railway carriages the ‘ Smoking” notice bears underneath a 
small but agreeable injunétion to read the Daily Telegraph. For librarians not to put to better 
uses the various labels with which they adorn their books, is, by commercial standards, sheer 
waste. The label at the front of the book is one of its most conspicuous features, and is noticed 
almost every time the book is opened. Altogether, used in moderation and with discretion, a 
good label could be a most useful ally in the great battle to make the public read, not what 
they want, but what the librarian thinks they ought to read. 


It will be objeéted that publicity methods of this kind tend to “ cheapen ” libraries, and 
lead to what is called ‘‘Commercialism.” In general, opposition to extended publicity methods 
comes from old-fashioned and rather timid people who fear that if we indulge in whole- 
hearted and wholesale propaganda the august Library Association might be mistaken for a 
conference of automobile salesmen, and treated as such. These arguments can always be 
swept aside by the undisputable faé that libraries are educational institutions, and as such deal 
in a commodity that it is desirable should be as widely and deeply diffused as possible. In the 
opinion of many of the “ advanced ” school, books and culture are at least as important as 
soap and silk pera, and should be pushed equally hard. It is the experience of every 
worker in the cultural sphere that good wine does need a bush, and in the modern world, a 
pretty big one at that. 

There is absolutely no danger of any library system ever being “ cheapened ” and losing 
prestige through using extended publicity methods. In advertising, different commodities 
demand different technique. Appeals to different sections of the community must differ widely 
in Style. If one wishes to appeal to the more cultured element in the community one uses 
refined and restrained methods. This is only commonsense, since to do otherwise would 


- only irritate and so defeat its own obje&. Nobody but a fool would use the same technique ~ 


in selling caviare and chewing gum, and no librarian in his senses is ever likely to use the 
methods of the super cinema. 

It is with the more intelligent and educated members of the populace that libraries can 
do their best work, and this faét alone will always ensure that their announcements never 
transgress the canons of dignity and good taste, 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 


The Editor informs me that the present number of the Library Wor/d is to deal particularly 
with printed publicity and invites me to contribute the produét of my cogitations. 

There are, of course, two classes of printed library publicity, those effeéted outside and 
inside the library. 

Outside publicity is much easier to apply on a national scale and much easier to 
Standardise. We can tell the public, by poster and other related forms, exactly what we offer 
them. I am no advocate of uniformity but we cannot fail to appreciate the simplicity resulting 
from nation-wide and uniform publicity. But 


HERE’s THE SNAG. 
If we want uniform publicity we must have some measure of uniform service. The advertising 
department of a large retail business with branches in every town could not carry on its 
activities with any measure of success unless each of the branches gave similar service. By 
similar, I mean similar down to the defai/s of public service. What is our position ? One town 
may be progressive, another stagnant, a third defuné to all intents and purposes. One town 
classifies its stock by Dewey, a second by Brown, a third by Library of Congress, a fourth by a 
modified Dewey devised by its Librarian who exhibits an 


UNHEALTHY INTEREST IN CLASSIFICATION, 
while another has not yet reached the stage of evolution when classification is normal. One 
library charges fines of 1d. a week, another 2d., a third 1d. a day, while a fourth charges no 
fines but 
Lecrures Irs READERS. 

Why, in some large areas there is not even uniformity within the library system! This is 
sometimes the case in de-centralized systems where the service depends largely upon the 
enthusiasm and initiative of the Branch Librarians. Sometimes these gentlemen 


Cur Eacu IN THE STREET. 
Some libraries figure in the official guide to the town under education, others under public 
buildings. 
One of the first fundamentals of national advertising is national service, and while I 
cannot go all the way with the young librarians who cry 


NATIONALISE OR PERISH 
I do feel that we ought to get some standard minimum of service. Once we have got that 
we can have real publicity. We certainly ought, in this conneétion, to emulate the example of 
the great retail concern whose “ Nippy ” advertisements have been so successful. A typical 
assistant (by typical | mean devoid of horn rims, side-boards, incipient beard or 


CoLouRED FInGcer 
and visiting the barber’s at civilised intervals) could figure in each poster. I’ve tried hard to 
think of a suitable name for the typical assistant but beyond “ Booky,” which is improper, 
I’ve had to give it up. 

When it comes to inside publicity it is much less easy or desirable to nationalise our 
propaganda. It is much more important to leave it to each library to show what it can do. 
Outside—tress the minimum, inside—emphasise the maximum. Let each library, within the 
bounds of sweet reasonableness, do its best to go one better than its neighbours. 

. Well, after we have considered what is to be done, we have to do it. Most of the printing 
done for a local authority is done abominably. It is, of course, often the fault of the Town 
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Clerk’s department, as most of the town’s printing is done through this department. The 
average Town Clerk may be a legal wizard but his knowledge of typography is as limited as 
My KNOWLEDGE OF Torts. 
I well remember visiting a printer, in connection with the produétion of a topical book-list, 
and astonished him by demanding to see his selection of modern types. “I’m not allowed 
to use modern type for Council work,” he stammered. But he had the type and was very glad 
to use it when convinced that his contract was not going to suffer. Of course, we are not all 
so fortunate. When I have time I am going to write a song for my present printer, on 
Chestertonian lines, with the refrain 
“ I haven’t got Garamond and I’ve never heard of Gill.” 


Joking apart, this question of i pea, format is very important. Possibly many of us 
owe much of our interest in this subjeé& to the forcefulness of a contemporary. The quality 
of its contents varies but its typography is excellent. 

Quite apart from printe = most of us find a good deal of use for home-made 

. There must be a g many amateur artists within our ranks, but not all libraries 
ve the good fortune to possess one. For these unfortunate ones, an Econasign outfit is a 
real investment. When one of these sets is available, even those members of a Staff to whom 
matters artistic exist in another world begin to take a real interest and results can be really 
good. But I must not write 
Like AN ADVERTISING AGENT. 

There are many more libraries than we imagine sometimes, Eratosthenes, which are so 
overwhelmed with work and the ceaseless procession of readers that a good deal more 
attention must necessarily be paid to inside than to outside an gw * It is more praéticable 
to concentrate on maximising the help given to those already using the library than to face 
the unworkable possibilities of attra€ting further readers. It is most undesirable not to spread 
our nets but we can only —_— certain ends with given means. The very necessary 
re-planning and rebuildin §° libraries is not goin eg to be done in a day. 

I did not intend to deal with more than a few general principles here, but I hope that 
we are going to co-operate with the King’s Jubilee Trust Fund by giving more publicity to 
our work with young people. It’s the of a 

Before I conclude, I must ask you if you have read (I mean read) the new Bethnal Green 
annual catalogue. The file of these contingnes forms the best piece of printed publicity of 


our time. 


[We do no do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of of “ “ Lerrers ON OUR AFFAIRS.” a 
— Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor p.] 


May Events 


May has seen all the summer term work of the societies and of the School of Librarianship 
recommenced. It will see the examination of the Library Association, when we hope there 
will be a larger percentage of candidates passing than has been the case recently. To the 
candidates themselves we would offer the not altogether unnecessary advice that they should 
be sure that they are prepared before they enter for this now rather severe test. The beginning 
of the month saw the capital conference of the North Midland, North Western, and 
Birmingham branches of the Library Association at the delightful town of Matlock, and much 
good must have ensued from it. The-end of the month will see at Hastings the conference of 
the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association, which will have its 
headquarters at the Eversfield Hotel. The programme will have as its inaugural speaker 
Mr. S. P. B. Mais, and in the papers that follow the young librarians of the South of England 
will be specially represented. In a town such as Hastings such a conference must be very 
attractive indeed, 
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Sharp’s ‘‘ Cataloguing” replaces the late J.D. Brown’s “Library 
Classification and Cataloguing,” which is now out of print, 
and brings it into line with modern practice. 


CATALOGUING : 


A PRACTICAL TEXTBOOK FOR USE IN LIBRARIES 


By Henry A. Sharp, F.L.A. (Deputy Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries). 
Author of “The Approach to Librarianship.” With an Introduction by 
L. Stanley Jast, M.A., F.L.A. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 300 pp. Illustrated. 12s 6d net. 


This volume sets out to fill a present gap in professional literature. While library economy in 
general has received considerable attention in recent years, and while the related subject of 
classification has likewise been adequately treated, cataloguing has, on the whole, been ignored, 
there having been in the past twenty years only two British books on the subject, and one of these 
is now out-of-print. If the late James Duff Brown had lived, he would have doubtless brought 
up-to-date his work “‘ Classification and Cataloguing,”’ or at any rate the second part of it. 
Although the present work does not pretend to be a revision of his book, it has embodied many 
of the features therein that have remained of constant interest, and has added others, making it 
a manual of cataloguing practice for all students of this subject. Among the chapters that will be 
included are the following :— 
(1) Fundamental Principles. 
(2) The Place of Cataloguing in Libraries To-day. 
(3) The History of Cataloguing. 
(4) Varieties of Catalogues in General Use. 
(5) Preparation for the Press. 
(6) Special Cataloguing. 
(7) Selective Cataloguing. 
(8) Comparative Cataloguing. 
(9) Subject Cataloguing. 
(10) Compilation of Class Lists, Guides to Reading, Bulletins. 
(11) Methods of Display (with illustrations). 
(12) Guides to the Public in the Use of Catalogues. 
(13) Annotation in Catalogues. 
(14) The Anglo-American Code. , 
(15) Co-operative Cataloguing. 
(16) The Cataloguing Department. 
(17) The Arrangement of Catalogues. 
Appendices—The Cataloguing Examination. 
Practical Cataloguing : a series of examples taken from actual examination tests. 
Definitions of Terms. 


With readings and questions throughout. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1, England. Cable Address: Copticity, London. Inland Telegrams : 
Copticity, Westcent, London. Telephone : Holborn 6050. 
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Personal News 


Miss F. A. Berts, Assistant at Ward End 
Branch Library, Birmingham, has retired on 
marriage. 

Miss E. A. Derry, Assistant in the 
Reference Library, Birmingham, has retired on 
marriage. 

Mr. L. W. Horsfall, Chief Assistant in the 
Municipal Library, Warrington, has been 
appointed Chief Assistant in the Birkenhead 
Public Libraries. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tux Lrsrary would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional ntereft 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
firft of each month.) 

ALTRINCHAM.—At the John Newton 
Art Gallery, Altrincham, during April an 
exhibition of Portraits and Pastel Drawings by 
Ernest Townsend was held. During May an 
exhibition of local pictures is being held. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—A _ useful list 
of books on “ Gardening” is to hand from 
Burton-on-Trent Public Libraries. It has been 
compiled by Mr. K. F. Stanesby. The latest 
issue of the Library Bulletin is full of interesting 
notes for readers. 

GILSTRAP.—‘My England,” a list of 
books in the Gilstrap Public Library for readers 
who desire to see England, has just been issued. 
Its aim, which it should certainly help in accom- 
plishing, is to assist borrowers in solving 
the annual problem, “ Where shall we spend 
our holidays ?”’ 

HYDE.—lIn the April issue of The Hyde 
Bookman is a useful article on Hugh Walpole. 
The usual list of additions is given. 

LEICESTER.—A short list of books on 
“ Advertising ” is included in the April issue 
of the Leicester Public Libraries Bulletin. 

NORWICH.—One of the best lists of 
books we have seen on the history and con- 
ditions of life and the arts during the Jubilee 

tiod 1910-1935 is given in the Norwich 
blic Libratics “ Reader’s Guide” this month. 
—The Rugby Public Library’s 
Bulletin, New Books, must surely be near the 
winning f hg as the best printed bulletin issued 
in England. The contents are as interetting as 
usual this month. 


SOUTHPORT.—The Southport Public 
Libraries has just issued a useful list of books on 
Mothercraft,” with an introdu@ion 
B. M. Butters, M.A., M.B., D.Ph., Assistant 
Medical Officer of Health, Southport. 

STALYBRIDGE.—On April 1935, an 
exhibition of Modern Art was opened at the 
Astley Cheetham Public Libraries and Ar 
Gallery, Stalybridge. It will remain open until 
18th May, 1935. 

SUNDERLAND.—At the well known 
Art Gallery of the Sunderland Corporation 
150 loan exhibitions have been held since 1906. 
From a glance at the list now to hand the great 
variety of them is seen. Mr. J. A. Charlton 
Deas, M.A., is to be congratulated on this 
excellent work. The One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Exhibition now being held is a Com- 
memorative one of Paintings from National 
and Public Libraries. Amongst the colleGtions 
lending pictures are the Tate Gallery, Birken- 
head, Blackpool, Bradford, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Not- 
tingham and Salford Art Galleries. 

TODMORDEN.-The Todmorden Public 
Library Journal for January has an article on 
“* Science and the General Reader,” and also an 
account of Charles Kingsley. It is an attractive 
journal. 

WARRINGTON.—Two publications are 
before us from the Warrington Municipal 
Library, Books for Young Readers, containing 
a selection from the non-fiction stock of the 
Children’s Library, comprising about 600 
books seleéted from a total stock of 2,000. 
In 1924 the Museum Committee issued a 
complete “‘ Classified Catalogue of Non- 
fiction,” and this present list will show the 
more important additions since that time. 
It is, however, by no means a list of additions 
only, as it includes many older books and 
attempts to cover all the interests of youth. 
We have also Book News, No. 2, Jan.-March, 
1935, which contains Recent Additions, Light 
Reading, Reference Books, Amateur Gardener, 
Questions We Ask, Novels. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—About _half-- 
million books are issued from the Public 
Library every year. The Librarian, in a recent 

t interview, suggested that readers 
aell be asked not to give borrowed books to 
the baby or the dog to play with, not to ere 
them to the rain, excessive heat in oop 
fire, or to turn down corners. Many people 
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On the Origin of Paper 
by Andre Blum 


Translated from the French by 
Harry Miller Lydenberg 
Director of the New York Public Library 
Price $2.00 


A scholarly, readable account of the origins of paper in Europe; making 
significant contributions to our knowledge of early bookmaking. A volume of great 
importance to bibliographer, librarian and book collector. 


New England Primer 
Bibliography 
by Charles F. Heartman 


Editor of The American Book Collector 


The third edition greatly enlarged as the result of years of fresh research and 
with the aid of many libraries. It will be invaluable to students of 18th Century 
America. 

All known editions “are listed in chronological order with carefully checked 
bibliographical details. The location of copies is given and the auction prices and 
when and where reached. There are 40 reproductions of pages. 

300 Copies—Printed at Walpole Printing Office 


Price $10.00 


62 West 45th Street 


R. R. Bowker Company New York 
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are realising the damage the last-mentioned 
practice infli&s on a book, and for that reason 
the use of bookmarkers is becoming more 
popular. Queer things are found tucked away 
in books returned to the Library, such as 
five-pound notes, tender love letters, spectacles, 
silver and copper coins, pencils and penknives. 


Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 

BarkING Public Libraries —4s5th Annual Re- 
port. Borough Librarian, F. W. McLaren. 
Population (estimated) 75,000. Rate 2.05d. 
Income from Rate, £4,390. Total stock: 
41,477. Additions, 6,566. Withdrawals, 
3,227. Total issues, 467,605. Borrowers, 
18,231; extra tickets, 3,880. Branches, 2. 

A highly successful year has just been completed. 
Over 2,000 new borrowers have been enrolled, and the 
total number of books used increased by 38,791. The 
two temporary branch libraries and the newly-formed 
intermediate section of the lending library have con- 
tributed largely to this most satisfaétory state of the 
library service. Plans for the ere&tion of a permanent 
branch library are complete, and it is expeéted that the 
building will be ready for occupation early this year. 
When this is finished it is to be hoped that a similar 
effort will be made to replace the other temporary 
library. By agreement with the Ilford and Dagenham 
Library Authorities 200 books were supplied to the 
King George Hospital at Ilford, during part of the year. 
A series of talks to children were inaugurated and 
proved so popular that an extended course is being 
arranged for the coming winter session. 

BraprorD Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—64th Annual Report. Chief 
Librarian, W. H. Barraclough. Population, 
298,041. Rate, 4.167d. Income from Rate, 
£27,094. Stock: Lending, 261,521 ; Refer- 
ence, 104,466. Additions, 39,776. With- 
drawals, 38,297. Issues : Lending, 2,603,993; 
Reference, 146,138; Commercial library, 
131,651; Children’s library, 178,112. Bor- 
rowers, 54,932. Branches, 19. Travelling 
libraries, 14. 

The increased use which has been made of those 
seétions of literature other than fiétion is a source of 
gratification to the Committee, and indicates to some 
extent the far-reaching effeéts-on the intelleétual and 
social life of the city. The issue of fi€tion and general 
literature shows a decrease on the year’s working. The 
branch libraries are reported to be in a satisfactory 
condition, the majority recording increased aétivities 
during the year. question of the future 
development of the system of branches is to be discussed, 
and an examination made of the demands for library 
facilities in various other distri&s under the Library 
Authority. The Eccleshill Mechanics’ Institute has been 


handed over to the City Council, and will be opened as 

a public library in the near future.” The Committee has 

decided to subscribe to the National Central Library, 

and the Libraries have been accepted as an “ outlier,” 

Organised visits of school children, totalling 443, and 

comprising 25,942 scholars, were made to the Libraries 

during the — Visitors to the Museum and Art 

Gallery numbered 96,388. 

Public Library.—35th Annual Re- 

tt. Borough Librarian, Robert H. Black- 
urn, A.L.A. Population, 30,796. Income 
from Rate £1,220. Stock: Lending, 13,329; 
Reference, 3,691. Additions, 1,573. With- 
drawals, 2,004. Issues: Lending, 118,646; 
Reference, 2,697 ; Juvenile, 4,173 ; Schools, 
27,552; Distributing stations, 6,053 ; Bor- 
rowers, Adult, 3,654; Juvenile, 1,013; 
Scholars, 1,192 ; extra tickets, 455. 
Although the aggregate issue has fallen below the 
previous year, some departments are able to record 
greater use. In the home reading libraries the decline 
in circulation was confined entirely to fi€tion, as many 
of the classes of heavier literature showed decidedly 
enlarged totals. The reference department and one of 
the distributing Stations were more widely used than 
ever before, but another small delivery centre had to be 
closed owing to lack of support from the reading public. 
The largest increase, however, was reco in the 
junior nn, where a huge volume of good work was 
accomplished. The Librarian reiterates the plea fora 
more adequate book grant. The heavy calls made upon 
his existing small stock necessitates the withdrawal of 
large numbers of volumes unfit for further use, and 
there is little money left for expenditure on replacements 
after purchasing a bare minimum of new additions. 

During the year the Library has borrowed 344 books 

from the National Central Library. 

NortHAMPTON Public Libraries, Museums and 
Art Gallery.—Annual Report, 1933-1934. 
Chief Librarian, Reginald W. Brown, F.L.A. 
Population, 33,000. Stock: Lending, 43,661; 
Intermediate, 2,006 ; Junior, 5,166; Refer- 
ence, 14,947; Local, 15,822; Branches, 
13,512. Issues: Lending, 360,723; _ Inter- 
mediate, 8,209 ; Junior, 51,569; Reference, 
27,746; Branches, 115,298 ; Schools, 5,030; 
Blind, 359. Borrowers, 24,492. Branches, 2. 

Further extension of the library service was 
registered during the past year by the decision to proceed 
with the ereétion of a new branch library at Far Cotton. 

The site was purchased in 1931, and it was hoped to 

have had the library ready for public use in March of 

this year. A supply of books was deposited at a school 
in the distri@ to serve until the new building was 
available. The book circulation for the year 

slightly below that of the previous year, although some 
departments returned extended totals. An important 

colleétion of Clare MSS., comprising 15 poems and 97 

autograph letters, have been purchased. Committee 

has expressed their intention of joining up with the new 

Regional Library Bureau for the North and East 

Midlands. The Museum and Art Gallery has been 
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dosed since 1st May last for extension and reorganiza- 
tion, and will be reopened shortly. The Abington 
Museum was visited by 47,528 people during the year. 
Yeovit Public Library and Museum.—Annual 
Report, 1933-1934. Librarian, C. W. Mus- 
grave, A.L.A. Population, 19,078. Total 
stock, 14,689. Additions, 2,151. With- 
drawals, 1,021. Issues: Lending, 169,957 ; 
Juvenile, 13,407. Borrowers, 5,496. 

Death has robbed the Committee of two of its 
most highly esteemed members during the year past. 
Both these gentlemen, Mr. Henry Stiby and Mr. Charles 
Tite, were generous donors to the library and the 
museum, The Henry Stiby colle@&ion of firearms is one 
of the finest of its kind in the country, and now Stands 
as a permanent memorial to him in the museum. The 
Charles Tite colleétion of Somersetshire books to the 
number of 458 was a handsome donation to the 
reference library. The unusually high total of book 
circulation points to the library as being one of the 
busiest for its size in the country. The extra heavy 
demands. made upon the stock has taken heavy toll of 
many thousands of volumes, necessitating the attention 
of the binders and an extra grant of £200 for binding 

rposes. The need for extension is being felt in the 

ing department, where both books and borrowers 

are suffering from severe congestion. Visitors to the 

museum show a substantial increase over the year 
previous. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Boox-Auction Recorps. <A Priced and 
Annotated Quarterly Record of London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin Book- 
Auctions, Volume 32, Part 1, 1934-35. 
Stevens, Son and Stiles. 

The record of the 1934-35 season of Book Sales 
Starts with the 3,846 records for the October-December 
period. There is also included a supplement of the 
prices at the Terry sale in New York. These prices are 

iven in English money as well as in dollars. 

(Jessie Croft) Travel Through Pidures. 
References to Pictures, in Books and 
Periodicals, of Interesting Sites All Over 
the World, Useful Reference Series, No. 
53. Boston, Faxon (Grafton). 30s. net. 

An index to pi€tures in books and periodicals of 
places, towns and buildings, has been wanted by 
reference librarians for a long time. The Index is here, 
the entries are good and the book will undoubtedly 
be useful, but (and it is a big but) how much more 
useful it would have been if (¢) The entries had been 
in one alphabet. (+) The headlines to the pages had 
indicated the contents of the page instead of the title 
of the book. (¢) The index had reference to 
and not to subje& headings. The atlas of the 
Enyclopadia Britannica has been used as far as possible 


PITMAN'’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


MILLINERY 
By Violet Brand and Beatrice Mussared. Size 
53° x 7%". Cloth, 129 pp. 5/- net. 
STATE FINANCE 
By R. J. Mitchell, B.Sc. Foreword by Viscount 
Snowden. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 136 pp. 3/6 net. 
SPANISH-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-SPANISH 
COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY 
By G. R. MacDonald. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 948 pp. 
Fourth Edition. 12/6 net. 
THE THEATRE 
By Malcolm Morley. Large cruwn 8vo, cloth gilt, 
204 pp. 5/- net. 


| 198th CENTURY BRITAIN— 


AND AFTER 
By G. W. Morris, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 288 pp. 
Popular Edition. 3/6 net. 


Write for Pitman’s Latest Catalogue, post free 
on request 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


to verify the place locations and the places, included 
in the index proper, are listed in the cross reference 
index at the back of the book. It must be remembered, 
however, that the make-up and arrangement of a 
reference book is almost more important than the 
aétual contents. If the compiler of any future reference 
book wishes to be nom against bad make-up and 
form let him (or her) try to use the wonderful (but 
— useless) Indexes of Subje& Headings to 
ne. 


Harrap (George G.) Some Memories, 1901- 


1935. A Publisher’s Contribution to the 
History of Publishing. [Illus. Harrap. 
38. 6d. net. 


We mutt be —_— to the author of A History of 
Publishing and Bookselling for limiting his account of the 
House of Harrap to four lines. The direé& result of this 
limitation is the volume before us in which Mr. George 
G. Harrap has set down the history of the firm in a very 
interesting and illuminative manner. The book should 
be on all shelves which pretend to hold works on the 
history of the publishing trade of London. 

Sayers (W. C. Berwick) An Introduction to 
Library Classification: theoretical, _his- 
torical and practical, with readings, exercises 
and examination papers. Fourth Edition, 
rewritten. Grafton. 1os. 6d. net. 

Since its first ap ce in 1918 this introduétion 
to a fascinating and somewhat difficult subjeé has 
probably been used by students more than any other 
text-book on classification. Mr. Sayers, like other 
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librarians, has doubtless suffered from the questionable 
ideas, some publishers and authors have on what 
constitutes a “‘ new edition.” He himself, at all events, 
has made quite certain that those who expeét a revised 
edition to differ materially from its predecessor shall 
not be disappointed. Indeed this fourth edition has 
been so largely re-written that it is practically anew book 

And a very good new book it is. The preliminary 
exposition of the theory of classification occupies over 
60 pages of almost uniformly lucid explanation and 
illuminating example. Mr. Sayers’ new method of 
illustrating the predicables by dividing under the 
headings Genus, Difference and Species, with a + and 
= sign to denote the various Stages of development 
from the general term to the term of greater intension 
is admirable, and should make the topic clear to the 
most illogically-minded student. More stress might 
have been laid, perhaps, on the point that intension not 
only “‘ signifies meaning,” but because of this, results 
in greater Anowledge of the term. The subje@t is one 
which often puzzles elementary student who lack 
reading experience of the terms of logic and philosophy. 
I can imagine that an uninstruéted student might find 
the following explanation somewhat confusing: 
** Science, too, is a term of great extension but its 
intension is small because it is so vast that it is almost 
indefinable as to meaning.” Here assuredly the “‘ its ” 
and “‘ as to’s "’ seriously obscure the meaning. But this, 
so far as I know, is a solitary lapse from lucidity. 

Part Two treats of the history of classification. Part 
Three of its practical application. Part Four is a most 
valuable course in practical classification, with special 
reference to the D.C. Readings and questions are given 
at the end of each chapter, while a test examination with 
an appendix of examination hints and questions ends 
a book which is certainly absolutely A ener Fs to 
every Student. 

Those who have the older editions would be well 
advised to procure this new revision: for those 
** above the battle ”’ it will prove an excellent refresher 
course ; for those about to enter the arena it will un- 
doubtedly be the best help they can expeé& to get from 


text-books. GENERAL. 


Anas (H. P., M.A. (Cantab.) The Life and 
Writings of Giambattista Vico. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

Probably owing to the obscurity of his writings 
Vico has been somewhat neglected, particularly in 
England. Nevertheless he was a person of considerable 
importance particularly as the founder of the philosophy 
of History. Mr. Adams's lucid study should att 
considerable attention and promote interest in this 
great Italian. 

Anperson (M. D.) The Medieval Carver. 
Preface by W. G. Constable. Illus. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8<. 6d. net. 

\n interesting account of the wood and stone 
carvings which are the glory of many medieval buildings. 
The conventional types of ornament are described and 
illuStrated. The reader of this will find his visits to old 
churches of much greater interest than formerly. 
Tue Beauty or Brrrarn. Introduced by 

J. B. Priestley. Illus. 5s. net. 
In this ane volume Great Britain has been 


divided up into a number of geographical areas, upon 
each of which a writer, a recognised authority on the 
distri&, contributes a paper describing its particular 
charms. G. Blake writes two essays upon cotland, 
J. S. Fletcher writes upon ‘The North: Moor, 
Dales and Wolds.” J. B. Priestley’sintroduétion treats 
of the subje& as a whole. 


Benson (E. F.) Queen Viétoria. Longmans, 
Green. 16s. net. 

This will almost certainly become the Standard 
short biography of Queen Vitoria, whose momentous 
reign is concisely but adequately described. Those 
whose minds can turn back to the last Jubilee, and to 
the great Queen who dominated it will find this 
particularly topical reading. The sketch of the Royal 
Family in the years prior to the Queen’s accession is 
outlined with an acid pen, and a true valuation of the 
period and people is here presented for perhaps the 
first time. 


Bosworth (Willan G.) Wagon Wheels. The 
Romance of the Circus. Illus. Heath 
Cranton. 7s. 6d. net. 


The glamour of the circus may have somewhat 
diminished with the coming of the cinema and other 
amusements but it still persists. An absorbing account 
of that Strange world of wild animals, contortionists, 
acrobats and clowns, that even to-day thrills the mos 
sophisticated. The illustrations are excellent. 
Couey (H. M.) Our Heritage of Wild Flowers. 

Illus. Lutterworth Press. 6s. net. 

Summer will soon be here and the attention of all 
school children will be once more devoted to Nature 
Study. This will form a pleasant introduction to the 
Study of flowers, the large coloured plates making 
identification very easy. A good deal of elementary but 
sound scientific information is embodied in the text, 
which will Stand the readers in good stead when they 
pursue the subjeé further in later vears. 

Cox (J. Charles) The Parish Churches of 
England. Edited with Additional ters 
by Charles Bradley Ford. Foreword by 
Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., K.C.V.O. 
Illus. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

A valuable record even for the illustrations alone, 
over 140 in number, which show every aspeé of the 
Parish church from Saxon times to the end of la& 

century. The text is also up to the same high standard. 

In short the book is authoritative and indispensable 

to every archacologist, and interesting to every reader 

who knows even the rudiments of the subjeé. 

DrinKWATER (John) The King’ Reign. A 
Commentary in Prose and Piéture. Ilus. 
Methuen. 5s. net. 

The book that every one will soon be 
The illustrations are of typical events in the Kingt 
reign, mostly of a formal and public nature. The Great 
War, Industry, Sport, Mechanical Science, indeed every 

of the last twenty-five years is discu 
y in its relation to His Majesty. For example in 
“Kine and Industry” an account is given of the 
Openings of Wembley and the launching of the 
fe Mary.” 
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ENGLIsH CONSTITUTIONAL DocuMENTS, 1307- 
1485, edited by Eleanor C. Lodge and 
Gladys A. Thornton. Cambridge University 
Press. 128. 6d. net. 

This seleétion of documents will be of the greatest 
use to the Student of the period of English history 
covered by the volume. It will form a useful supplement 
to Stubbs’ Select Charters, and covers the gap between 
that volume and Tanner’s Tudor Constitutional Documents. 


Facutri (Antonio P.) Riding Along. A Book 
for Horse-Lovers of all Ages. Illus. Barker. 


8s. 6d. net. 

Though primarily intended for the young rider, 
every horse-lover can read this with enjoyment, for the 
author crams a really large amount of useful information 
into a short compass while his charm of style and fund 
of anecdotes prevent the slightest tendency towards 
dullness. 

Four Papers Read by Members of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society. Longmans, 


Green. 2s. 6d. net. 

Four interesting papers that will undoubtedly be 
widely read by the many who study Handicraft in any 
form. The first paper “ .On the Labelling of 
Exhibits” should be of special practical value. 
FurNEAux’s Human Physiology. New Edition 

completely revised by William A. M. Smart. 
Nurses’ Edition. Illus. Longmans. 4s. net. 

It is many years since this became the Standard 
introduétion to the subjeét, and as a large portion of the 
book has been re-written in the light of recent advances, 
and new chapters added on Metabolism, the Endocrines, 
etc., it will probably retain its position for decades 
longer. This edition meets the special requirements of 
Nurses, who use it extensively as an examination 
text-book. An edition for schools, omitting certain 
matter is also available at the same price. 

Hatietr (Rendell) Birds of the Homestead. 
Illus. R.T.S. 1s. 6d. net. 

Deals particularly with the birds that visit the 
garden, stating which are harmless and which are not. 
Nest Boxes and the method of utilising them are also 
described. 

Hampson (T.) Hints on Running. Chatterbox. 
Is. net, paper ; 1s. 3d. net, limp cloth. 

A very useful little book for the young athlete, 
especially those at small schools and those who for 
one reason or another cannot obtain yood first-hand 
coaching. The chapters on the Public Schools’ Athletic 
Championship held annually should be of great use to 
intending competitors. 

Harrop (A. J.) Touring in New Zealand. 
Illus, Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Few of us are likely to be so fortunate as to be able 
totour New Zealand in person, but for those lucky 
few this book should make an invaluable companion. 
The rest of us will find it an extremely interesting 
account of an eight months’ journey in New Zealand, 
in which the country is not only described, but its 
hiftory sketched as the author wanders from one 
hi8toric spot to another, 
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James (Henry) The Art of the Novel. Scrib- 
ners. 1os. 6d. net. 

Reprints of the Critical Prefaces written by H. 
James for the various volumes of the definitive edition 
of his Works. These prefaces, which contain a complete 
exposition of the author’s theories of the technique, 
Stru€ture and purpose of the Novel and Short Story have 
up till now been only available to subscribers to the 
Works. Their reappearance in this handy colleéted form 
will be welcomed many. 

Jeviey (Harold) The Popular Ford Handbook. 
A complete guide for owners and prospec- 
tive purchasers (covers models from 1933 
to 1935). Illus. Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 

A handy guide for all car owners, although of 
course written primarily for the Ford. Contains full 
information regarding running, repairing, and over- 
hauling the current Ford models. Essentially praétical 
in treatment. 

KeartTON (Cherry) Adventures with Animals 
and Men. Illus. Longmans, Green. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

A Story of varied adventure as thrilling as any one 
of the author’s films. Although naturally the greater 
part of the book is taken up with his accounts of his 
many expeditions to India, Africa, and other Big Game 
areas of the world, as a photographer of Wild Life, 
there are some eventful chapters dealing with war-time 
activities. It is hardly necessary to add that the repro- 
duétions of photographs are firgt-class in every way. 
Krorra (Dr. Kamil) A Short History of 

Czechoslovakia. Illus. Williams and Nor- 
gate. 7s. 6d. net. 

The most interesting portions are those dealing 
with the aétual creation of Czechoslovakia by the 
Treaty of Versailles and its relation to the neighbouring 
States as evolved or modified by the same Treaty. The 
earlier chapters treating of the Bohemian province from 
the seventh century to the Great War provide a concise 
but adequate historical background. 

MACcKINNON (Albert G., M.A., D.D.) The 
Rome of the Medieval Church (Earlier 
Seétion). Illus. Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

A continuation of the history of Rome from the 
ecclesiastical Standpoint as begun in the author’s The 
Rome of St. Paul and The Rome of the Farly Church. This 
volume covers the interesting period from the fourth 
century A.D. to 876, the year of the Moslem invasion. A 
frank and interesting Study of a decadent civilisation 
chiefily renowned for profligacy and corruption. 

THe Marcu oF Man. A chronological record 
cf peoples and events from prehistoric times 
to the present day: comprising a compara- 
tive time chart of universal history in seven 
seétions, an historical atlas of 96 pages and 
64 plates of illustration. General Editor : 
Lawrence H. Dawson. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Co., Ltd. £2 12s. 6d. net. 

A remarkable series of Maps, Chronological Tables 
and Plates forming an invaluable companion to the 
Study of any branch of History. The historical atlas 
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and the folding chronological tables, the latter strongly 
mounted on linen, are of extraordinary interest, showing 
as they do the relation between events in different 
countries at any particular time. Indispensable to every 
Student and teacher of History from the lower forms of 
Secondary Schools upwards. A worthy adjuné to 
the Encyclopardia Britannica. \n the illustrations’ se&tion 
we notice that while portraits of Mussolini and Hitler 
are given, such widely divergent characters as the Prime 
Minister of this country, Lloyd George and Gandhi 
appear to be conspicuous by their absence. The value 
of this book cannot be conveyed in a short review and 
librarians would do well to secure a copy. 


Mits (P. W. F.) Elements of Practical Flying. 
A detailed survey for students and air 


pilots. Technical Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

The popularisation of Flying makes this present 
introduétion to the subject very welcome. It is not 
entirely a handbook for those aétually taking a course of 
instruction, but rather a survey of practical aviation from 
the standpoint of the pilot, which everyone should read 
who is contemplating the R.A.F. or Civil Aviation as a 
career, or flying as a hobby. 

MorGan-Wess (Sit Charles) Ten Years of 
Currency Revolution, 1922-1932. Allen and 


Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Until recently Banking had little direé& contaét with 
Industry and Commerce. To-day this is all changed and 
the Banking world keeps close touch with, and is 
indeed subsidiary to, the economic life of the nation. 
The Story of this astounding revolution in finance is 
here told for the first time and makes interesting reading 
for anyone wishing to have an intelligent grasp of the 
present world-situation. 

Tue Mysrertous Cossier. Being the story of 
Arthur Spray of Bexhill, who has natural 
magnetic powers; told by himself. Illus. 
Mott. 3s. 6d. net. 


The que$tion of faith-healing is very much to the 
fore and though not yet scientifically established, many 
curious phenomena occur which make it impossible to 
ignore this important branch of psycho-therapy. Here 
for inStance, we have an account of Arthur Spray’s 
magnetic powers and many demonstrations given by 
him at various times in the healing of disease. It is 
claimed, for instance, that on the very day the book under 
review went to press, a woman who was given an 

intment by the cobbler was healed of paralysis. To 
those who are Students of the subjeé& this book will 
contain information of a peculiarly interesting charaéter. 
NatsmirH (A. and W. F.) God’s Christ and 

God’s Book, or Faith’s Firm Foundations. 


Pickering. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
Illuminating essays on various problems and 
questions that at some time or other perplex every 
sincere Christian, such as “The Sufferings of Christ” and 
“ Will Christ Come Again ?” Certain of having many 
readers among the Christian public. 
Perkins (Jocelyn) The Cathedrals of Nor- 
mandy. Illus. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 
The most famous Cathedrals of France are to be 
found in Normandy. Each of these is dealt with in a 
twofold manner. The history of the buildings given 


first and then the author syStematically describes each 

part. A book for all interested in archite€ture and for 

the many who have travelled or intend to travel in 

Normandy. 

Puiuip (Alex. J.) The Business of Book- 
binding for Librarians, Publishers, Students, 
Binders, and the General Reader. Second 
Edition. Gravesend, Philip. ros. net. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Philip has not published 
a satisfactory book about Bookbinding. He un- 
doubtedly knows a great deal about the subjeé& and 
instead of devoting his pages to “ Brighter Book- 
binding,” “‘ Facsimile Bookbinding ”’ and similar side 
issues he should have replaced the various paragraphs 
which say “ This is a matter for the binder alone ” with 
definite information which would enable the librarian 
and colleétor to give clearer instructions to the binder, 
The specimens of leather and cloth are excellent and 
should prove very useful. 

Rapex (Karl) Portraits and Pamphlets. 
Wishart. 12s. 6d. net. 

A series of essays upon prominent contempo 
figures and problems. Those on Stalin and Llo 
George will of course be of special interest, but “ 
Red against the White Terror ”’ is a short but authorita- 
tive account of a little-known episode in post-war 
history. 

Savory (Theodore H., M.A.) The Spiders and 
Allied Orders of the British Isles. Illus. 
Warne. ros. 6d. net. 

An authoritative work for the amateur naturalist. 
There is a lack of literature on the subjeé& of Spiders 
which have been somewhat negleéted by all but 

rofessional zoologists, so that any naturalist wishing to 

Consk fresh ground is advised to read M. Savory’s 

book with a view to pursuing the subjeé further. 

SHearcrort (W. F. F., B.Sc., Hons. A.LC.) 
Successful Snapshots : How to make them. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 1s. net. 

A useful little book for the many thousands who 
will this year buy their first camera. Practical, and for 
the amateur. 


Srronc (L. A. G.) The Hansom Cab and the 
Pigeons. Being random reflections upon the 
Silver Jubilee of King George V. Golden 
Cockerel Press. 6s. net. Limited edition, 


200 copies, 21s. net. 

Interesting personal recollections of the 25 years 
of King George’s reign, hung upon the peg of the 
dilapidated Hansom discovered in a Devonshire tea 
garden. Illustrated and decorated with a series of fine 
woodcuts of the modern school. 

A Symposium ON Illus. Chap- 


man and Hall. 13s. 6d. net. 

A synopsis of every aspect of Lighting, for 
Decoration and Entertainment, from the point of view 
of Health, and Public Lighting. Gas, Electricity, 
Daylight are all dealt with and the purely scientific 
queStions as to the nature of Light receive full treat- 
ment. The various chapters are by experts and the 
work is edited by C. J. Webber Grieveson, B.Sc. 
M.A, (Oxon.). With a foreword by Lt.-Col. Kenelm 
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Edgcumbe, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E. This is likely to be 
the Standard general survey of the subje& for some 
considerable time. 

Warp (Herbert) The Educational System of 
England and Wales and its Recent History. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

A general study on Education in Great Britain, 
including the Elementary, and Secondary Schools, 
Universities, and the various bodies contributing to 
Adult Education. A considerable amount of historic 
matter has been embodied. The author has carefully 
avoided any forecasts as to future developments. 


FICTION. 
BaARNETTE (Ida) The Orange Shop. Wright 
and Brown. 3s. 6d. net. 

Marigold is employed in a dress shop and attra¢ts 
the brother of one of the customers. Through him she 
is led into extravagance and it is only by sheer luck 
that her position does not become markedly equivocal. 
This is a Story which will be thoroughly enjoyed by the 
“ young person.” 

Best Derecrive Srortgs. First Series (Second 
Series). Faber. 3s. 6d. net, each. 

All good Stories, some extra good, many worthy 
of being expanded into full-length deteétive novels. 
By the way, we believe one of them has been treated in 
this manner. 

Carus (Dorothy) Silver Tares. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of the Tirol in early post-war days with a 
political bias in which there are many opposing views 
but only one on which all are agreed ; namely the hope 
of Austrian Independence. Clever charaéter Studies of 
Tirolese peasants. 

Cornett (James) The Man they could not Kill. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

All the usual ingredients. The secret formula, 
the beautiful woman, the wonderful likeness and all 
the rest of it. Revolvers, wonderful poisons and then 
some | 
Eastwoop (Helen) Something Worth Saving. 

Wright and Brown. 7s. 6d. net. 

Little Nelly Gardiner is Jeft motherless at the age 
of six and is sent to a convent where she is brought up 
in a saintly atmosphere. From there she is removed to 
the very worldly, not to say sordid, home of her sister? 
Maureen. The ensuing confli& between good and evil 
wages fiercely, but in the end Nelly wins through. 
Grece (C. F.) The Ten Black Pearls. A tale 

with a moral. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

A good Story from a different angie. Henry Prince 
versus Sergeant Ellis is an excellent fight. 

Kenny (Meave) I'll Change the Colour. 
Davies. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book, written in the form of a novel, cannot 
be dismissed in a few words in a cursory review. To 
begin with it has a sub-title, “ A letter from a girl to 
her own old age,” which conveys but little. . The story 
is written in the first person and concerns a girl who lives 
in India and trains as a hospital nurse. It throws light 
on certain aspects of the Indian position, and is in 
various ways a “ distinétive book.” 


Lonc (E. Laurie) Two Little Ships. Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Story of big ships and small ones, which begins 
with the battle of Jutland in 1916 and immediately 
jumps a dozen years to recent times. How the early 
part of the novel affeéts the later will appear clearly to 
the reader, who cannot fail to appreciate this readable 
tale. 

Norris (Kathleen) Beauty’s Daughter. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Vitoria Herrenden suffers throughout life from a 
perfectly lovely mother who, weary of her dull home 
decides to leave it with a lover. Vitoria herself is all 
for home life and marries a do€tor. She devotes herself 
to her family. Then comes the trial of her life. Her 
husband Quentin falls in love with another woman, and 
the way in which Vi&toria masters the situation is well 
worth reading. 

Po.iarp (Leslie) Menace. A novel of the near 
future. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 

One of the nightmare type of Stories of the future. 
Soviet Russia contra mundum. Soviet spies in England, 
English air raids on Moscow, the reStoration of the 
Romanoffs, and worst of all, Germany as an ally of this 
country. 

REYNOLDs (Mrs. Fred.) A Victorian Bacchante. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lovers of the quaint Viétorian atmosphere will 
welcome this new novel from the pen of their favourite 
authoress. Rose, owing to the period in which she 
lived, escaped being called a‘ flapper’’ or a “ bright 
young thing.’’ To-day she would be merely “ modern.” 
But in her own day she was a hoyden and no mistake. 
Brought up by artists in quaker surroundings, she 
flaunts her independence and escapes from every kind 
of restraint. 

Ruswron (Charles) The Doétor from Devil’s 
Island. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

it is impossible to blame the doétor but he did 
propose to carry out some nasiy spots of R-r-revenge. 
Spricc (C. St. John) Death of a Queen, 

Charles Venables’ Fourth Case. Nelson. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The combination of a Ruritanian romance with a 
detective Story is effeétive in this case at least. Any less 
clever juggler with plots than Mr. St. John Sprigg had 
better be very careful in adopting any such scheme. 
THomson (A. A.) The Exquisite Burden. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The opening chapters describe a funeral in the 
first year of the twenticth century. A small boy is 
left a share in a fortune equally with his aunts and 
uncles ; this of course makes trouble. The tale is set 
in a small Yorkshire town and Philip’s schooldays and 
youth form the subjeé of it. Then there is a music-hall 
interest and a love affair. A well-written novel of 
pre-war days. 


TRENT (Paul) Mortgaged Lives. Wright and 


Brown. 7s. 6d. net. 

A young football player and a typist-secretary meet 
at Piccadilly Tube station and become friends. Before 
they realise it they are in love, and marry in haste, onl 
to find that they cannot live on his salary of eight eo daen 4 
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a week. They have kind friends who help them from 

time to time, but being victims of the hire-purchase 

system, they find it difficult to escape from debt. In 

the end they find happiness, their lives being “ no 

longer in pawn.” 

Wopenouse (P. G.) Blandings Castle. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Wodehouse lovers will appreciate his new novel 
without any flag-wagging from us. Here are the old 
friends, Lord Emsworth, Lady Constance, the Hon. 
Freddie and the now famous pig. We have to excuse 
a few clichés in the humour, but they bring a laugh just 
the same. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

BLACK ARCHER PRESS, Chicago. Rare 
American Books Valued from $50.00 to $25,000.00. A 
checklist of the scarcest and most valuable American 
first editions, edived by William Targ.—BLACK WELL. 
Catalogue No. 366, English Literature to the Death of 
Milton. — BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, April, 1935.—INDIAN 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, March, 1935.—LIBRARIAN, 
April, 1935.—LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
April, 1935.—LIBRARY JOURNAL, April 15th, 
1935.—-LOVAT DICKSON’S MAGAZINE, April, 
1935, under the new editorship of L. A. G. Strong.— 
MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Seventh 
Annual Report, 1935.—MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library, April, 1935.—ST. LOUIS 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, Monthly Bulletin, March-April, 
1935. —VERLAGSANSTALT, GRAPHIA, KARLS- 
BAD, Deutsche Flusterwitze, Das Dritte Reich Unterm 
Brennglas, Gesammelt und Eingeleitet von Jorg 
Willenbacher ; Die Gewerkschaften in der Demokratie 
und in der Diktatur, Von Leopold Franz; Geschichte 
der Deutschen Republik von Arthur Rosenberg ; 
Verse der Emigration, Gesammelt von Heinz Wielek.— 
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The Library Association. 


AN important and highly successful meeting 
was held in Birmingham on Wednesday, April 
3rd, when the Birmingham and District 
Branch of the Library Association and the 
Midland Division of the A.A.L. Seétion 
enjoyed the privilege of acting as hosts to the 
Yorkshire Division of the A.A.L., some forty 
of whose members took part in the meeting. 

After the visitors had been given lunch, 
the whole party went by private buses to the 
two new Birmingham branch libraries at 
Acocks Green and Perry Common. They then 
returned to the City centre and were received 
at the Council House by the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham (Alderman S. J. Grey, J.P.) and 
the Lady Mayoress. About two hundred 
persons sat down to tea, which was kindly 
provided by the Lord Mayor. 

In the Council Chamber after tea, the 
Lord Mayor extended a cordial welcome to the 
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visitors, to which Mr. J. Cranshaw (Deputy 
Chief Librarian, Sheffield) and Mr. H. M, 
Cashmore (City Librarian, Birmingham) 
responded. 

Mr. Cashmore then took the chair and 
Mr. J. Revie (Birmingham Public Libraries), 
Chairman of the Midland Division of the 
A.A.L. and a Councillor of the Libragy 
Association, read a paper entitled “ The 
Library Association : a five year plan,” which 
was heard with close attention by his audience, 
He outlined what he considered to be the 
important tasks which the Library Association 
Council, the Branches and Divisions, and the 
individual members ought to undertake during 
the next five years. Despite the phenomengl 
increase in the membership of the Associatiog 
which has been achieved since 1929, thal 
membership does not at the present time 
represent more than 60 per cent. of thosg 
engaged in librarianship in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Jess than s0 per cent. of the 
membership are attached to a Branch. A 
National Membership Campaign is necessary; 
aiming at the enrolment of every person 
engaged in library work, every authority 
administering a library service, every Unk 
versity and special library, and every person 
interested in bibliography and librasy 
technique. 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the North-Westers 
Branch of the Library Association and the 
North-Western Division of the A.A.L. wag 
held in the Town Hall, Bolton, on Wednesday, 
April 1oth, 1935. The delegates, of whom 
there were nearly 100 present, were welcomed 
by the Mayor, Alderman Taylor, J.P., whol 
the Chairman of the Library Committee anda 
past president of the Branch. Mr. J. Pomfret 
F.L.A., replied. 

Mr. R. W. Lynn contributed a paper 
entitled “‘ A Background to Library Devel 
ment,” in which he pointed out that the 
immediate forerunners of the modern libragies 
were to be found in the mechanics’ institute® 
Great progress had been made since then, ang 
he contended, Librarians now had a duty @ 
contemporary literature. They should se 
that their stocks were representative of 
modern movement, and in the selection @& 
books they should not be unduly hampered Bf 
censorship. 
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